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This poor, neglected, unfortunate son of sorrow, was born at 
Windsor, Connecticut, January 21st 1743 (O. S.). In 1798 he 
took a fatal poison and died in the chamber of a tavern, atten- 
ded by no relation or friend, (his landlord excepted) and was 
vuried in the corner of a graveyard, in the presence of six or 
seven persons, without a stone or other monument to mark 
the spot.— JUSTICE To THE MEMORY OF JOHN FITCH, BY 
©, WHITTLESEY. 

The latter part of his life was devoted to adaptation of steam 
to the propelling of boats, and in Oct. 1788 he was successful 
in putting one called the PERSEVERANCE, in operation on the 
DELAWARE, which ran at the rate of EIGHT MILES PER HOUR. 
In 1807, NINETEEN YEARS AFTER, a boat was placed upon 
the Hupson by RoperT FuLtTon, which ran at the rate of 
FOUR AND SEVEN-TENTHS MILES PER HOUR. The latter has 
been immortalized, his name has been spoken by almost every 
tongue, young and old —the former has been allowed to rest 
yn the shades of Oblivion. Where, O where, is Justice ? 


Justice has slept, but Justice shall awake, and the name of 
Joun Frrcw shall live upon the tongues of men until the end 
of generations. Our heart bleeds to think what he has suf- 
fered, and we would render a tribute—though never so slight— 
to his genias and his memory. In one of his moments of de- 
jection, he thus poetically exclaims : 


“« Why these earnest solicitations and excruciating anxieties! 
why not leave them and retire to rest under the shady elms on 
the fair banks of the Ohio, and there eat my coarse, but sweet 
bread of industry and content ; and when I have done, to 
have my body laid in the soft and loamy soil of the banks, my 
name inscribed ona neighboring poplar — that future genera- 
tions, when traversing the mighty waters of the West, may 
find my grassy turf, —where the song of the Boatman may 
enliven the stillness of my resting place, and the music of the 
STEAM ENGINE sooth my troubled spirit. ” 


Cold lies his body im its silent tomb, 

The rolling river laves the humble spot,— 

And years roll on, all freighted with the doom 

Of him whose acts too long have been forgot 

By men who should do justice! Wherefore not 

Awake his memory from its Lethean sleep, 

Nor let him longer thus neglected rot, — 

While other names green on Fame’s pages keep % 
Arouse, ye sons of genius! o’er your brother weep! 


Ay, weep for him whose life was steeped in tears — 
Tears wrung from desolation, and from woe ; 

Who labor’d hard, through long and weary years, 
That he and ye one mighty truth might know ; 
Who through the maze of Science-toil did go — 
Explored and unexplored— and sought and found 
That which had wearied ages — even so ; 


And when fame’s wreaths should on his brow been bound, | : “ ; é 
| Where Justice, Virtue, Music, aye their sounds prolong! 


By DEEPER woe, neglect, and desolation was he crowned ! 


’Tis hard to think that this should be the fate 

Of one who toils to benefit his race ! 

Yet, so it is: we often yield too late, 

That tribute, which, in other time and place 

Had life prolonged, and left a smiling trace 

Upon the brow bowed down with weighty thought ; 
Too little in life’s path we seek to chase 


CINCINNATI, ono, WEDNE 


| Forget, and be forgot, and brood upon your woe! 


—-——_-___-y-—-- 


Aud shall he rest beneath Oblivion’s “yi 

This son of Science! Shall the trump of fame, 
Which sounds snother’s acts, or great or small, 
For him be mute ? nor e’er for him proclaim 
What is but justly due—a deathless name ? 

Must he there lie with nought to mark the spot? 
He, whose bright genius should the laurel claim ? 
His dreams, his longings, and his deeds be not 
Upon our records — and himself, too, be forgot ? 


Then tear the wreath from off the victor’s brow ! 
Bid genius earth it in unheard of tomb ! 

Let men‘to Fashion, and to Mammon bow ! 

Bid springing thought consent to die in gloom ! 

For puppet dancers, and for fops make room, 

With all their dazling train of gaudy show! 

These are the THINGS—ye men of MIGHT — that loom 
As icy barriers on your path-ways !— go! 


Or BUY the praise which men reluctant give, 
For ye are doomed unless ye have the gold ; 
Your deeds may all be good, but cannot live 
In hearts of men themselves both bought and sold ! 
Ye may be great, and wise, but all are cold, 
And cannot see—for God has made ye poor ! 
This were enough to sentence seven fold 
More ills upon your heads, than ye endure, 
By those who press ye till the grave makes all secure. 


Such was thy doom, alas! such was thy doom, 

Unhappy Fircu! The dregs of woe, for thee, 

Were all prepared, and drank amid the gloom 

Of thy own thoughts, and sister Poverty,— 

Thy sole companion—and the only one was she 

Who ne’er deserted:—thy unceasing toil, 

And brain-racked thoughts, were all destined to be 

Wrenched from thee, to become another's spoil, 
Whilst Death, Oblivion, wove round thee their fatal coil! 


But thou art dead, and justice MAY be done— 

Already, now, thy deeds are lisp’d and heard ; 

Thy grave is known, and ere this many a one 

Hath trod the dust that holds thee ; and hath stirr'’d 

From kindred hearts the silent tear ; the word 

Of sorrow hath been spoken, in thy name ; 

And though thy page of action hath been blurr’d, 

Yet time shall cleanse it—and, as bright as came 
E’er deeds of others on fame’s scroll, shall blaze thy fame. 


Green be thy grave upon the loamy shore, 

Where thou didst long for sweet untroubled rest ! 
Above thee, strains of silvery music pour, 

From all that living thou didst love the best — 

The breeze, the stream, the birds, and, last request, 
The creaking Engine, and the Boatman’s song, 

To sooth thy spirit, till the great behest 

Of Gabriel calls thee to a higher throng, 


Yes! sleep in quiet—for thy day is o’er— 
Thy day of trouble and all-wearying ill ; 

No more shall men oppress thee, and no more 
Gaunt Misery shall claim of thee her fill ;— 
And in the deep of night, when all is still, — 
And Cynthia silvers fair Ohio's wave—_ 

Shall many a thought of genius wander till 





The gloom from others, — gloom which has been brought 


It rests upon the turf above thy. grave, 


ESDAY, » JULY 22, 1846. 
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[WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE pe ° 
THE POOR STUDENT, 
OR 
THE LINWOOD FAMILY. 


BY EDWARD MELANCTHON. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106.) 

CHAPTER VI. 
How oft is virtue blasted, honor sold 
By the dread omnipotence of gold!—[ANON. 
We must now go back to within a few weeks of the time 
when were acted the scenes of the third chapter. Josiah Jen- 
nings had overcome his conscientious scruples and proceeded 
to execute the conditions of his obligations. He had found a 
broken link in the chain of Linwood’s title, but could get no 
trace of the owners who stood between him and those whose 
deeds were on record back of hisg But this difficulty was 
overcome. Roberts brought from a distance a man who act- 
ed as heir of the last proprietor on the record, and his identi- 
ty was proved by hired witnesses. Strong eflorts were made 
by Linwood’s Attorney to impeach the witnesses, but failed 
because they, as well as the pretended heir, had sustained a fair 
reputation where they had lived for many years. Large 
bribes had induced them to act the perjurer’s part. The) case 
was decided against Linwood as before mentioned. But the 
law gave him the assessed value of his improvements, which 
amounted to ten thousand dollars. This sum was furnished 
to the successful claimant by Baxter, who took a mortgage of 
the premises as security for its payment. In the mean time 
Baxter had been practising the forger’s art, and had become 
so skillful in writing Linwood’s hand, that his most intimate 
acquaintances could not prove ita forgery. Bills were ac- 
cordingly drawn in his name by Baxter, payable to James 
Townsend or bearer on demand. Townsend negotiated them 
at the East, where Linwood was known— obtained the full 
amount they called for and left the country. The Bills were 
now in the hands of an Attorney for collection, and jas Lin- 
wood found it utterly impossible to establish a defence in a 
suit for their collection, he paid the ten thousand dollars, as 
before said, upon them, without contesting thems ~The 
amount paid the principal, but the interest was still behind, 
which was not exacted, after his misfortune became known to 
the holders. 

Thus, with a little trouble, except the war withhis own feel- 
ings, Jennings obtained the twenty thousand dollars fer his 
services, which placed him at once in independence: He was 
prudent enough to keep his good luck in obtaining wealth, to 
himself. He purchased a neat cottage in town — married the 
lady to whom he addressed the letter at the close of the third 
chapter, aud moved into it. Neither he, uor Baxter, had as 
yet been suspected by their acquaintances of any thingiwrong 
and they bore themselves with their usual eclat in that fash- 
ionable community, Jennings now began to obtain sufficient 
business to maintain his household respectably: He-affected 
a becoming gayety of Cisposition with his fond compaiion du- 
ring a few months, then sank into a kindof melancholyswhich 
was any thing but agreeable to her vivacity of feeling. He 
banished himself as much-as possible. from all social inter- 
course with others, and settled. into a cloud of gloom-which 
his wife’s cheerfulness could not dispel. She loved him, and 
deeply lamented this change of feeling. He would frequent- 
ly come to his meals and not speak to any one —he seemed in 
fitful communion with his own soul. His wife attempted ev 
ery expedient to please him, but in vain. The dark leprosy 
of sin was on his heart which was all too tender to resist its 
ravages. He saw his client take possession of the Linwood 
estate unjustly, and that uoble family retire to @ situation un- 
congenial to their tastes, where they were compelled to en- 
dure a burdensome toil to obtain support, and he had been 





sy our cold-world-neglect, when they our good have sought! | And, lingering there, shall chaunt o'er thee 9 mournful stave. 
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cognizant of all the villainy that accomplished their poverty. 
He had disgraced himself and prostituted his profession to 
criminal purposes. The same purse that bought his own 
house had bribed others to act their parts in the enterprize. 
He had one of the most infiocent of wives, and, as he had be- 
fore predicted, he codld not see her without feeling the weight 
of his own condemnation, and often, be could scarcely re- 
When in his office, and all | 





strain himself in her presence. 
alone, he would sometimes get relief in a flood of tears. “Oh! 
God,” he woald exclaim, ‘what shallI do? I cannot stand | 
this Joad of guilt that preys upon my soul. Why did I yield? 
What spell bound my better nature? What demon took me | 
captive and robbed me of innocence? Oh! Gold! Gold! thou 
art the devil that brought me into this hottest hell! Oh Hea- 
ven! if there be relief in repentance, God knows I repent. 

‘But it will not do—sin ison my hands and it will not out. Oh! 
for some Lethe to wash away all remembrance of my guilt. 


No, I live upon the price of honor and virtue. Would [ had | 
died! Ob! wife! how have I wronged you! Would I could 
open my dark bosom to thy pure eyes! But no, the awful 
sight would blind them and make her brain reel as mine does 
now!" Then would he sink his face into his hands upon the 
table and remain for hours, or until he was disturbed by some 
client 

A few days after the removal of the Linwood family, Baxter | 
visited them for the purpose of condoling with their misfor- 


tunes. They received him with their usual courtesy, and per- 





mitted not their suspicions to change their usual bearing to- 
ward him. After the usual compliments, Baxter said : — 
“You have met with a great misfortune."’ } 


| through which he had conducted the business. 





which I robbed the noblest family that ever gladdened the 
earth, answer fo heaven of my damning guilt. My villainy 
cannot be concealed from the public scrutiny. It will out: 
and then —and then the fashionable, the wealthy, the respect- 
able Baxter will be a hiss and a byword among men. Alas, 
alas! my reputation is gone! Iam guilty — guilty — of crimes 
that would consign me to the dungeon for a longer period than 
my life will last, were they brought before the Court. Oh, 
that I had never been born! Would I had never loved! My 
money has been my ruin! I placed all merit upon gold, and 
thought to bring the noble at my feet by destroying secretly 
the wealth of another and then replacing it from my own 
But he refuses my offer, and she occupying a position 
above the paltry dust, will not yield to its influence. Oh! I 
shudder at what I have done! God knows 
I did not intend to bring suffering toa single soul! Ah 
short-sighted wretch! to peril my all —to peril the liberty and 
reputation of others by tempting them—and for what? to 
get the hand of a noble lady to which I had no right and that 
was p'edged to one worthier than If Why did I do these 
horrid deeds? Oh! pride— pride— my curse —that would 
not brook the triamph of a poor student. Melville — Mel- 
ville —I now feel your infinite superiority — would that I were 
But what shall I do? 
I cannot live in such shame—in fear — fear of my friends — 
fear of the law— fear of the prison—fear of myself! My 
crimes seem already known. I fancy every man my accuser. 
I think I see the finger of contempt pointed at me from every 
corner.”’ 

Baxter now sent for Truman, who had been the medium 
When Tru- 


purse. 


It will ruin me! 


as innocent and half as noble as thou! 


“We have lost a little property, is all,” replied Mr. Lin- | bain adie Manele. 


wood. 

“Yes, you have lost the most beautiful spot that man was ev- 
er permitted to enjoy. I should grievously lament such a | 
loss.” 

“We are quite comfortable,” said the good lady of the fam- 
ily, “and we feel as though our happiness were increased by 
the change.” 

“Would ) ou not like to re-occupy that lovely spot? Julia, 
here, your excellent daughter would, I know, delight to return 
there and tread those garden walks where beauty and sweet- 
ness so Charmingly responded to her own." 

“Do not flatter me, sir, to my face,”’ replied Julia, firmly. 

“Excuse me, Miss Linwood, I did not intend any offence. 
I heard of the misfortune of your family and came here to- 
day to offer the premises to your parents. I have bought it, 
and here offer to restore it entire.” 


“You are too kind,” said Mr. Linwood, “but we must not 
accept youroffer; We are happy as we are, and would not 
place oursetvesjunder.such weighty obligations to another.” 

“[ will not-then ask this. I love-your daughter, Julia: if 
she will consent:to be mine, we will all live there together.” 

“You andilMr. Baxter,” said Julia, “have settled our rela- 
tions once,and-so-they must remain.” 

Baxter, under much agitation, seized his hat and withdrew 
abruptly. After he had retired, Julia remarked : — 

“[ see itall. Baxter has, by the aid of his money, made us 
poor in purse for the purpose of thus showing his liberality, 
and placing us under obligation to him, that from gratitude, if 
not from love, I would consent to marry him.” 

‘That is probably the case,” answered her father, “which 
shows that he is not so base ashe would seem. He has been 
the means of taking our fortune away, and now offers to re- 
store it,” 

“T pity him, indeéd,” said Mrs. Linwood. “I know not 
what he willdo. His grief will be insupportabie. But our 
daughter and Melville must not be sacrificed.” 

“Oh! that I should be the means of another’s unhappiness! 
This affair pains me to the heart!” returned Julia. 

“Regard it not, my daughter,” said her father, “it may all 
turn out well yet.” 

Baxter hastened to his room —threw himself upon his bed 
and remained in the most intense thought for some moments, 
— then rose, and after pacing the room for some time with an 
agitated countenance, seated himself and thus gave utterance 
to the feelings that agitated his breast: — 

“Fool, fool that Iam, not to know more of Julia and the 
Linwood family, and save myself all the crime I have com- 
mitted to gain her hand. Whathave I done? Ah, the echo 
asks the question in an awfully portentous tone. What have 
(done! Let the nights I have passed consummating that for- 
gery, answer. Let the money I have expended in bribery and 
thet now burns about my soul, answer. Let the means by 





“Baxter, you seem agitated, — what is the difficulty?” 

“Oh! Truman, ask me no such question--you know what 
reasons I have to curse myself.” 

“Have you not visited the Linwoods and offered to restore 
them their paradise? — and is Julia still deaf to your entrea- 
ties?” 

“J have, but they refuse it, and leave ail my crime upon my 
own hands. And Julia, noble lady, is invincible under all 
circumstances.” 

“Well, well, that ts a remarkable family ! 
suspected so much virtue on earth?” 

“Ah! ‘tis their virtue that adds to my trouble. If they 
were but as ordinary mortals, I could in part wash away my 
stains in helping them. Butthey leave me with my own dark 
self.” 

“Baxter, what is done, is done. You intended no wrong 
inasmuch as you want to replace every cent. They refuse it 
— they cannot, then, suffer much from the change?” 

“Suffer! no. they live in their own virtue and declare them- 
selves happier than they were.” 

“You need not then be troubled. 


Who would have 


You have done no 
wrong.” 

“The sin ison my soul. Multitudes have been sent to the 
dark dungeon for less than I have done. 
you a criminal, and all who have aided in consummiating this 
ugly business. I am the scorn of men— would I could escape 
from myself.” 

“Baxter, you are made of softer stuff than I thought. I 
leave you.” 


Ihave also made 


“Yet stay a moment. I go to visit distantcountries. You 
have long been my confidant and adviser. 


suspect me by leaving?” 


Will the people 


“No. Your credit is good as ever. 
tation. 


I bear my usual repu- 
Townsend and Roberts are out of the country, as al- 
so the successful claimant and his identifying witnesses. There 
is nothing to fear.” 

“Well, Truman, farewell — I shall write to you and depend 
upon you for information concerning my interests here.” 

“Farewell, Baxter —I hope travel will benefit you.” 

A few days elapsed and Baxter was on his way. He did not 
leave abruptly, but ceremoniously parted with his friends, 
who seemed most heartily to wish him a prosperous voyage. 

As for Jennings, he continued for six months in much men- 
tal anguish, hoping, fearing, doubting, trembling and finally 
began to philosophize himself into a calmer mood. He had 
not given his wife any intimation of his troubles, for he feared 
the effect upon her susceptible nature. She had begun to 
share the melancholy of her husband, whom she had in vain 
tried to console. She frequently entreated him to trust her 
with his secret that she might the better know how to treat 
him. This was the unkindest cut of all, she thought —to be 
forbidden a knowledge of his troubles, around whom the 
strongest chords of her affection were entwined. But she 





was encouraged when she saw indications of a favorable 
change in her beloved conspanion. He had concluded that 
what is done cannot be undone, and the only reasonable 
course to take is, to amend the past by greater strictness for 
the future. He was, however, the most unfavorably circum 
stanced of any of his co-workers, for he was publicly known 
to have been the counsel against Linwood, and though this 
was no disgrace provided he had defended right, yet if the 
affair should be revealed or any suspicions arise, they would 
first fall upon him. He too concluded to travel, and with his 
wife he started for the South where he intended to spend the 
winter, and on the return of the hot season to go to the New 
England States and_pass the summer. 

As for Roberts, he had obtained his reward and cared Jitile 
for the means by which he had earned it. He was living con- 
tentedly at a distance of some miles, exciting by his display 
the wonder of his acquaintances concerning the mode by 
which he had so filled his coffers. He had been engaged to 
conduct the business because he was a stranger in the town, 
and the better to prevent suspicion. 


As for the successful claiimant—whom we shall hereafter 
call Joel Mayhaw, — he married immediately after the termin- 
ation of the suit, a vain and ostentatious lady, and, after a 
few months, moved into the Linwood paradise. Had a deso- 
lating hurricane passed that way the ruin would hardly been 
greater than that which followed this change of possession. 
Unbred to habiis of industry — uneducated and therefore in- 
capable of appreciating the loveliness of the place — unsettled 
in character and therefore unable to restrain himself in his 
new condition — his prodigality, extravagance and indolence 
soon made a wreck of that delicious residence. The fields, 
from neglect, soon teemed with weeds——the fences were sul- 
fered to goto ruin——the house and other buildings soon as- 
sumed a dismal aspect, and, that garden with all its brilliancy 
seemed to want a friend and pure souls on which to lavish its 
sweetness. The farm was but half cultivated and all its pro- 
ceeds were foolishly expended by the reckless Mayhaw and 
his wife, and this did not furnish enough ;— debts were con- 
tracted at the stores, &c., in large amounts. He sought to ap- 
pear a prince, with princely fortune, and challenged the os- 
tentation of the most aristocratic of the town. His apparent 
wealth gave him full fellowship with the “upper circle,” and 
while Linwood in his poor retreat on a hired farm and in a log 
house was shunned, Mayhaw was courted and flattered. That 
house which had so long been the abode of innocence, beauty 
and intelligence of souls that reached upward for more of 
true divinity, was now desecrated by the display of fashion, 
vanity and the resort of frivolous and perked-up gossips. That 
table, which had been for so long a time, the model of tem- 
perance—where the crystal water which flows sparkling 
along the pure and cool retreats of nature, and gives clear- 
ness to the mind, virtuous emotions to the heart, and healthy 
to the body, had constituted the only beverage, now was load- 
ed with all those fiery fluids — manufactured by the perverted 
arts and knowledge of man — which intoxicate the brain, cor- 
rupt the fountains of the soul—destroy the mind —dim the 
senses and send a fiery fever through the whole frame,—and 
around that table could frequently be seen young men revel- 
ling like beings of inferior order —indulging in the most gro- 
velling conversation, until the carousing was hushed by the 
stupifying influence of the deadly bowl. No wonder, then, 
that the premises assumed a gloomy appearance — no wonder 
the virtue inspiring flowers of the garden drooped their heads 
as in sorrow —no wonder the chaste moon, as she rode by in 
splendor and looked down upon the desecration, seemed to 
blush with deepest crimson —no wonder the breeze ceased to 
waft fragrance and perfume—no wonder all nature around 
seemed to mourn her departed worshippers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


It is a common observation that any fool can get money; 
but they are not wise that think so. The fact is, that men 
apparently dull do get money, and yet they have no reason to 
thank their dullness forthe wealth. They appear to be stupid 
in every thing unconnected with their object, money, because 
they have concentrated all their powers to this particular pur- 
But they are wise IN THEIR GENERATION, as those 
who have any dealings with them will find out. Like moles, 
they are considered blind by common observers, although, in 
the formation of their little YELLOW heaps, both are suffi- 
ciently sharpsighted, and have better eyes, for their own low 
grovelling purposes, than these bystanders, who suspect that 
they have none. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
INFANT EDUCATION, OR MORAL TRAINING. 
NO. Il. 
BY J. N. RAY. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is| shall call into lively exercise the finer feelings of their nature. 


old, he will not depart from it.” — [ Prov. 22, 6. 

We proceed to enquire, first, when shall we begin to train 
up our children? We answer as soon as they are capable 
of observation ; for it is a fact, that the feelings begin to 
assume a positive form as soen as the child has taken his ex- 
istence on the stage of action; and, in as much as man is 
naturally an imitative being, it is the more important that the 
business of moral training should commence with the forma- 
tion of their first ideas ; for children are instinctively led to 
act as they see others act, and to imbibe the principles of those 
with whom they have te do. It is a matter of infinite im- 
portance, that the first impressions that reach the infant heart, 
should be free from vice or vicious feelings, That the first 
bias of the tender germ should be in favor of virtue, —and 
the more so, since early impressions are most lasting. 

If it be true in an intellectual point of view that “ ’Tis 
education forms the common mind,” it is doubly true in a 
moral point that 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined, ” 
« The spring time of our years 

is soon dishonored, and defiled in most, 

By budding ills that ask a prudent hand 

To check them. Ye, therefore, who love virtue 
Teach your children to love it too.” 

Secondly, how shall we discharge this important duty ? 

One of the main principles upon which moral education 
should be conducted is that of love. Love is the first faculty 
developed, the strongest passion of the soul, and the hand- 
maid of reason. Our first object, then, should be to possess 
ourselves of the love and veneration of our children. 

We should never manifest an evil passion, a malicious 
spirit, nor a revengeful disposition,—but, in all our actions, we 
should endeavor to impress upon their minds, the fact, that we 
sincerely love them, and wish to promote their happiness. 

In order to do this, we should always be more ready to ex- 
press approbation, and to reward good conduct, than to chide 
and frown at every trivial fault that may be committed 
through thoughtlessness and inattention. And surely it will 
be more delightful to the heart of an affectionate parent, to 
have his child excited to good conduct from a desire to please 
and the hope of reward, than merely from a fear of offending ; 
and it will ever be found easier to subdue the evil disposition 
of children by persuasive and encouraging means, than by 
coercive measures. 

But when children are iucessantly scolded — when, after 
having performed to the best of their ability, they are told 
they never do any thing right, — that they are stupid and good 
for nothing, —such disheartening remonsirances tend to chill 
the hearts of the young, to sour their dispositions, to engender 
vice in their hearts, and to blast the finest feelings of the soul. 
On the other hand nothing tends more to promote filial 
affection, a spirit of improvement, cheerful and prompt 
obedience, and to cherish the finest feelings of the human 
heart, than the prospect of well merited approbation and the 
hope of reward. 

And it is a fact of universal experience, that friendship and 
affection in parents, begets love and veneration in their chil- 
dren and prompts them to acts of obedience and cheerful sub- 
mission. 

Let strict discipline, marked by love 
And fond affection kind, 

Govern, restrain, — if need, reprove 
The tender infant mind ; 

Thus shalt thou win his pliant heart 
From error’s evil way, 

Aad guide his feet into the path 
That leads to endless day. 


It is a great error to suppose that virtuous characters can be 
formed, or vicious ones reclaimed by the fear of the rod, or 
the indignant frown of an offended parent. Fear, uncon- 
nected with love or moral feelings, never yet produced in man 
one righteous act or virtuous principle. But, on the contrary, 
it does often excite the worst passions that corrode the human 
heart. Children, when corrected, should never be treated 
with indignity, nor allowed to retire alone, under that frown 


which parents seem to wear, when under the necessity of 
correcting their children. But rather we should take them 
-_—-— upon our knees and moralize with them,—make them ac- 
quainted with the evil nature of their crimes — tell them that 
we are not angry with them — that we correct them for their 
good, that they may become virtuous and happy. 

In this way we shall the more readily subdue their evil dis- | I. 
of the General and his Staff.” 


position ; and, by operating upon their moral sensibilities, we 


And I do firmly believe, after a critical study of the nature of 
man, and a patient observation of the effects of moral train- 
ing, that if parents will do their duty with their children 
during the first two or three years, there is not one child in 

ten that will ever need to be corrected. 

In the second place, every child should be made to see and 

fee] the natural consequences of his own conduct, whether 
good or bad; and the rewards and punishments he receives 

should be of such a nature, as to make him feel the unhappy 

tendency of stubborn and obstinate tempers, and the happi- 
ness which invariably results from obedient submission, and 
the exercise of amiable dispositions. Virtue should be placed 
before him in its fairest forms, and vice in its native deformity, 
whilst parental sffection, with all the noble feelings of the 
heart, should be brought in, to aid in the one grand object, — 
the moral improvement of thechild. They should be taught 
to respect virtue, both as their duty and as their interest — 
that happiness originates in virtue, and misery in vice —that 
their own happiness depends upon the conformity of their 
lives to the rules of right, and the principles of virtue. 
Finally, they should be taught that there isa God — that God 
is good — that, as the work of his hands he loves us, and in 
return requires our love and faithful obedience. 

They should be taught, also, to love the Bible as the word 
of God; and.as they love God, and venerate His word, so far 
will their lives be made to conform to His will. 
It is a fatal error to believe that children are incapable of | 
religious exercises. Ifthey are to be trained up in the way 

they should go, how is that to be done but by the exercise of 
virtuous principles, and the discharge of religious duties. If 

children were taught and exercised as they should be, during 

the formation of their first impressions, (on which depend their 

habits) early would they be heard to sound the high praises of | 
God, whilst the innocence of their youth would seem to doub- 
le the charms of virtue. 





Parents should endeavor as far as possible, to govern and 
restrain the evil disposition of their children, to impress upon 
their minds sentiments of virtue, and to direct their affections 
to objects worthy of their love, until they arrive at such ma- 
turity, as to comprehend themselves, their situation, as mor- 
al, intelligent, and therefure accountable beings. 
Thus, whilst we prevent improper attachments, the judg- 

ment unbiased, and the finer feelings of the soul unmarred by 

vicious habits, we shall gently turn them into the pathway of | 
virtue, their affections being free from contaminating vices, 

their passions being held within their proper bounds, and 

their propensities not pampered by excess, the Divine spirit 

will find free access to their hearts, and, having been taughi 

to “remember their creator in the days of their youth,” | 
they will readily vield to the obligations of a holy life, making 
glad the hearts of their parents; proving thereby that the 
words of Solomon are true; and that those who labor for the 
good of their children, shall not labor in vain; but that when 
they shall be called upon to give place to those who may come | 
after them, “their children shall rise up and call them bles- | 


sed ” i 














THE BIRD OF JOVE. 


The following extract from a letter written from one of 
Gen. Smith’s Staff, (of the Lousiana Volunteers) to a friend in 
New Orleans, shows that the writer has a taste for the sublime, 
as well as the clangor of war: 


“We had a most magnificent sunset last night. The dip of 
the glorious orb kindling the vast mass of clouds which bank- 
ed the horizon, until the whole western sky seemed to be one 
immense city, delivered over with towers and turrets to the 
raging lame. The effect was more sublimely beautiful than 
any thing I ever before looked upon ; and to heighten all, at 
the very instant that our attention was absorbed in contem- 
plation of this glorious scene, an American Eagle was seen 
circling over the ship ; twice or thrice he swooped as if to 
alight upon the mast, and as often was he affrighted from his 
destined perch by the vociferous cheers. We looked upon 
his coming as an omen of happy augury. I confess, despite 








my little disposition to superstitious feelings, that I could not 


avoid the influence of the incident, and in my heart hailing it 
as an auspicious token. The noble bird was followed by the 
eye of all as he was sweeping over our decks ; at length he 
alighted on the summit of our foremast, and having tarried 
there a few moments, spread his wings once more to the air, 
and directed his flight landwards. A blessing on that bird say 


I omitted to mention that he alighted just over the head 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY J, R. DRAKE. 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Uufurled her standard to the air 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning, light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land. 


Majestic monarch of the cloud, 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest trumpings loud 
And see the lighting lances driven, 

When strive the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven, 
Child of the sun! to thee 'tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulphurémoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

Like harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph nigh, 
When speaks the signal trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimned the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldiers eye shall brightly turn 
Te where thy sky-born glories burn; 
And as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from|the glance. 
And when the cannon-mouthings' loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the;battleishroud, 
And gory sabres rise andefall 
Like shoots of flame on midniglit's,pall, 
Then shall thy meteor.glancesyglow, 
And cowering foes "shall sink-beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave; 
When death careening on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o'er his closing eye. 


Flag of the free heart's hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us! 


‘Truth can hardly be expected to adapt herself to the 
crooked policy, and wily sinuosities of worldly affairs; tor 
truth, like light, travels only in straight lines. 





If you seea man grossly ignorant and superficial on points 
which you do understand, be not over ready to give credit, o# 
the score of character-which he may have attained, for auy 
great ability in points which you do not understand. 
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Secret Band of Brothers. 


(Copy right secured according to Act of Congress.) ; 





WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURES! 
BY J. H. GREEN. 

CHAPTER IV. 


The younger brother was to produce various letters which 
had been written to him from different parts of the Union, by 
different individuals. That this could be done, will be seen by 
what follows. The Col. bad been an extensive speculator in 
merchandize of almost every kind. He was extensively known. 
His correspondence was wide spread. In his villainous com- 
munications, however, letters were never addressed to him in 
his proper name, unless some one should labor under the im- 
pression that he was an honest man. He used two fictitious 
names; the one was George Sanford, and the other, that of his 
brother. These letters were placed in the hands of that broth- 
er for safe keeping. Thus the Col. to all appearance, only 
maintained an honorable and necessary business correspond- 
He consented that his brother should use these letters 
if they could be made useful, in helping him out of difficulty. 
He was willing the letters should be produced and read, as the 
younger brother had promised to briug forth the plates. In 
the mean time there was an understanding between them, that 
no intimations should be given as to the “secret band of broth- 
ers; not a sylable was to be lisped that would lead to expo- 
sure. 


ence. 


To obtain the desired end, and give greater security, in- 
structions were given to the wife of one of the brothers to ex- 
amine carefully all the letters,and select out from them, those 
of a specific character and to keep» them sacred, subject to the 
order of the Col., These letters had'been conveyed in a chest 
from Canada, where they had been preserved with great secre- 
sy. This chest was sent for in Feb. 1832) and ‘arrived the next 
April. Some three days after the reception’of the trunk con- 
taing these papers, information was given that the removed 
letters had come, and were ready for the examination of those 
who were acting as prosecutors of T, By this time, public o- 
pinion had beeome so much changed toward’ both of the pris- 
overs, that a very little effort would have secured their acquit- 
tal. They had acted with great skill and’prudence, and were 
in a fair way to succeed. His was perceived by the leaders 

They were unwilling such a man as the Col. 
A deep plot was consequently laid and rigor- 
ously carried out, to thwart him in his efforts to escape the 
penalty of the law. His trial was put off and the inducement 
held out that bail should’be obtained. All this was done to 
keep up appearances. His enemies dared net openly provoke 
They dared not come out and proclaim their hostility, 
To 
seek his ruin by an open show of opposition, would be to touch 
fire to the train that in the explosion would involve them all in 
acommon ruin. They must approach him, Joab like, and 
drive the dagger to his heart, while saluting him with profes- 
sions of friendship. But his patience had bec ome wearied by 
a protracted sickness and continued disappointment. 


of the fraternity. 
should escape. 


him. 


for they well knew he had the means to expose them. 


The letters above referred to, were done up in packages of 
three hundred each. I was present when the trunk was open- 
ed, and witnessed the selection of many of the letters. The la- 
dy who assorted them, threw about one out of every thirty in a 
separate pile. Imade no enquiry respecting them, but my curi- 
osity,as you may well imagine, was not a little excited, especial- 
ly as i observed several familiar names. The lady finally un- 
rolled six pieces of parchment, which were blank in appear- 
ance. She folded them up in a square form of about six inch- 
es. She then folded up some three hundred and seventy let- 
ters, and placed them upon the parchment. Upon these, she 
placed a written parchment containing the copies of about six- 
hundred letters, and having carefully enclosed the whole in a 
sealed envelop, she placed them between the two beds upon 
which she usually slept. The remainder she packed up and 
sent them toherhusband'sattorney. Immediately she left the 
room to visit her husband in prison. 

Scarcely had she retired, before my curiosity was intensely 
excited to learn the contents of the concealed package. I 
ventured into the room with the intention of satisfying myself. 
Ino sooner placed my hand upon the package than I felt the 
blood seemingly curdling in my veins. The thought that I 
was about to act the part of a dishonest man, impressed me 
deeply. I reflected a moment, and then dropped ‘the pack- 





THE CASKET. 











age, and hastened to leave the room. As [turned from the 
bedside, my desire to know the contents of the package , came 
upon me with a redoubled force. The passion was too vio- 
lent for resistence, for 1 was confident some of these letters were 
wirtten by men I had known from my infancy. Whether Jact- 
ed,properly or improperly, an impartial public must determine ; 
but after thinking upon the subject a moment, I turned, grasped 
the package, and bore it off under the keenest sensations of 
alarm and fearof detection. I hastened down stairs and made 
my way to the house of a man by the name of Watkins. He 
was a good man, and a sincere friendto me. His wife was a 
kind-hearted and benevolent woman. I met her at the door, 
and told her a friend of mine had given me this package to 
take care of, and I would let her see the contents at another 
time. She took it, and laid it away, I then hastened to the 
prison to meet Mrs. B , who, I knew, expected me to ac- 
company her, or to be present with her, that day. Could I 
get to the prison as soon, or sooner than she, suspicion of my 
having taken the package would be lessened. I soon found my- 
self at the prison gate. The lady had not yet arrived. The pris- 
oners were standing around the door on the inside. I waited 
some ten minutes, when I heard B. say he did not see what could 
detain his wife so long. I stepped to the door and remarked, 
that I had been waiting some time, and was expecting her 





every minute. Immediately she made her appearance, and 


remarked, 


“You have got here before me. 
I left.” 


I had observed her looking into the room I occupied, when 
she was about leaving the house, I, however, was in an op- 
posite one, occupied by another boarder. After conversing a 
short time with her husband, she remarked, that she must re- 
turn to the house, as she had left the package where it might 
I did so, 
I remained below, while 


I looked for you before 


be found. She called upon me to accompany her. 
and we soon arrived at the house. 
she hastened up stairs to her room. 


In a few minutes she came running to the head of the stairs, 
and called me, I immediately answered her. 

“ Green,” said she, “some person has been robbing my 
room.” 

I feltas though I was suspected, for “a guilty conscience 
needs no accusing.” 

** What have you had taken 7” asked I. 

“©! Ihave ” -———— then she paused, as if studying what 
In the meantime, the land-lady had heard her say | 
she had been robbed, and hastened to the place where we | 


to say. 


were standing, but being unobserved from the excitement, 
was occupying a position at Mrs. B.’s back. 

“Oh! I have lost a package of letters, of no value to avy 
person but myself. They are family relics, but I will have 
I will swear that I have lost 
other things besides the papers, and will get them back or 
make this house pay well for harboring thieves. Mind, Green, 
Keep mum, and I will have them back at 


them, at the peril of my life. 


what I have said. 
the risk of - 





She was interrupted by the landlady, who very kindly as- 
sisted her in finishing her sentence, by adding — * af the risk 
of perjuring yourself!" 

Mrs. B. being startled, exclaimed, “Oh! no, madam, don’t 
mistake me. I only meant I would make a great stir about 
them — that I would offer a reward to the servants, and at the 
same time, let on as if something very valuable was miss- 
ing.” 

“Of course I would not intimate, and do not I pray you, 
understand me as thinking, that any person has taken them 
with the design of retaining them. I have no idea that the in- 
dividual having them, whoever he may be, will be base enough 
(o keep them from me. Some of them are very ancient, and 
among the number, are several sheets of blank parchment, 
which belonged to my grandfather. I have preserved them 
Their loss would be a source of great grief.” 

The landlady turned away apparently satisfied with her 
statement and forced apology. She then turned to me and 
said, 


as a memento. 


“I will have those papers at the price of my life. If they 
are lost”—here she made a stop and added “I shall dislike 
tt 

I discovered an extreme anxiety depicted in her features — 
her breast was actually heaving with emotion. 

“Green,” suid she, “has old Cunningham been about here 
to-day?” 

“I believe not,” was my reply. “I have not seen him.” 

“Well,” she continued, “I hope he may never enter this 





house again, tho’ he appears to be the best friend that my hus- 


band and the Col. possess. He pays strict attention to his 
business, at the same time, which does not seem consistent.” 


This Cunningham, so abruptly introduced, was a man quite 
advanced in years, a member of the fraternity, and consider- 
ing his age, was a very active and efficient agent. At this junc- 
ture, the old servant, who attended to the room, entered. — 
She (Mrs. B.) inquired “if any person had been in her room 
during her absence to the prison.” The servant tried to recol- 
lect. While he delayed, my heart palpitated violently from 
fear, lest he might say, he had seen me enter herroom. I was 
on the point of confessing the whole matter. I felt that | was 
suspicioned. At this critical moment he broke the silence —a 
silence burdened with anxiety to the lady as well as myself, 
by remarking, that he had seen the old gentlemen,” (mean- 
ing Cunningham) ‘go up stairs and he thought enter her 
room.” 

“I have it?” exclaimed she. “He has gut them.” 

I need not tell the reader I felt greatly relieved, that there 
was, at least, the shadow of evidence, which would serve to 
clear me, and implicate Cunningham. ‘The lady appeared to 
be intensly excited. Iwas in doubt what course, it would be 
prudent for me to pursue. Finally I went to the house of 
Watkins and told him that the package, I had given him, was 
of no value to any person but myself; that it was made up oi 
various articles of writing, containing hundreds of names, 
many of which were familiar to me. He looked them over in 
a cursory manner, and remarked. 


“I think there must be witchcraft in these. The letters 
tho’ very simple bear upon their face a suspicious appearance.” 
He, however, agreed to preserve them with care. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ) 





PALESTINE. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Bright aspirations! shadowing my heart, 

Like a sweet dream of beauty —could I see 
Tabor and Carmel ere I hence depart, 

And tread the quiet vales of Galilee, 
And look from Herman, with its dew and flowers, 
Upon the broken walls, and mossy towers, 
O’er which the Son of man in sadness wept, 
The loveliest promise of my life were kept. 


Alas, the beautiful cities, crown’d with flowers, 
And robed with royalty! no more in thee, 
Fretted with golden pinacles and towers, 
They sit in haughty beauty by the sea! 
Shadows of rocks, precipitate and dark, 
Rest still and heavy where they found a grave ; 
There glides no more the humble fisher’s bark, 
And the wild heron drinks not of the wave. 


But still the silvery willows fringe the rills, 
Judea’s shepherd watches still his fold, 
And round about Jerusalem, the hills 
Stand in their solemn grandeur as of old. 
And Sharon’s roses still as sweetly bloom, 
As when the apostles, in the days gone by, 
Rolled back the shadows from the dreary tomb, 
And brought to light, life’s immortality. 


The East has lain down many a beauteous bride, 
In the dim silence of the sepulchre, 
Where names are shrined in story, — but beside 
There lives no sign to tell they ever were; 
The imperial fortresses of old renown — 
tome, Carthage, Thebes — alas! where are they now*® 
In the dim distance lost and crumbled down, — 
‘The glory that was of them, from her brow, 
Teok of the wreath in centuries gone by, 
And waiked the path of shadows silently. 


But Palestine, what hopes are born of thee, 

I cannot paint their beauty, hopes that rise, 
Linking this perishing mortality 

To the bright, deathless glories of the skies. 
There the sweet Babe of Bethlehem was born.— 

Love’s mission finished there in Calvary's gloom ; 
There blazed the glories of the rising morn, 

And Death lay gasping there at Jesu’s tomb! 


{Watchman of the Valley. 
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Lvitor’s POeparturcent. 
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MIND. 

Mind ! incomprehensible and eternal Mind! who can for 
a moment ponder upon this MIGHTY UNSEEN, and not be 
steuck with its mystery and its power? What is it, whence 
is it, and whither its destiny ? We acknowledge it a part 
of ourselves,—a part which we FEEL, but never SEE — the 
main-spring, the vitality, the quint-essence of our being, in 
fact, the soul! Is it born with us? Or, in other words, does 
it first commence action with the matter of which we are 
composed ? If so, then is it THE LIVING BREATH OF AL- 
piGHTy Gop! If not so, what is it? These are questions 
ail may ask, these are questions none may answer. Mind may 
comprehend matter, but Mind cannot comprehend Mind — 
for the power of comprehension becomes neutralized by the 
power of mystery. We know we exist ; we know we move 
end act ; we know Mind directs our actions, yet we know not 
what directs Mind. It is strange, most strange! And the 
more we study ii, the more we are struck with its incompre- 
hensibility. To us it must be a source of happiness, or a 
source of misery —as we use it for good or evil. What were 








we without Mind ? mere walking automatons — neither hap- 
py nor miserable, because we could comprehend no joys, and 
know no vexations,—true, we might feel pain, and writhe 
under its tortures, and yet comprehend no cause, appreciate 
uo relief. 

In our view, then, that we are placed here with mind to 
comprehend, or at least to study whatever is around us, is suf- 
ficient proof that we are placed here as probationary beings— 
destined for a higher, a 
Ay, the very Mind itself whispers of its eternal 
destiny—its non-destroying combinations. We believe it to be 
a part, an atom of the Deity himself; and that just in propor- 
tion as this mind js dealt out to us, just in that proportion can 
we comprehend Him and His works. 


nobler end than that of mere animal 
existence. 


But leaving its awful mystery for another state to solve, 
let us glance, briefly glance, at its power as we possess it. 

That mankind are progressive, none will deny who compare 
the present with the past, and that this progression within the 
fast century has increased ata ratio which gives no prece- 
dewt. The life of man, at the present day, exhibits to him 
wonder upon wonder from the cradle to the grave. God cre- 
ates man, and man creates, or, at least sets in motion matter 
which, by far, excels its maker in strength and speed of per- 
formance. Man, by his own force of intellect, or Mind, dives 
into, and explores the bowels of the earth—tells iis age and 
formation — points out the different beings that have inhabit- 
ed itsince the dawn of time, many of which have long since 
become extinct—proving the earth one grand sepulchre. 
Again, leaving the earth, which swings, but an atom, com- 
paratively, --the merest atom in space—he soars, by the 
strength of this same immortal Mind, into the solar world, 
and there revels among the starry host — times the planets to 
their meeting — tells their size and velocity, — whether they 
be suns to others or have suns to them — whether or not they 
are capable of sustainining animal and vegitable life. By 
this same strength of Mind, man has put the vapor of water 
into harness, <A obedient to his will, made it propel him at 
the velocity of the feathered tribe. By this same strength of 
Mind has he called the thunder bolts of heaven from the 
clouds, has used them for play-things, and at last has made 
them useful as bearers of despatches. A few years hence, — 
and but afew years, at the most—and the winds of heaven 
will be his horses, and the clouds his companions. 

What, O what can be that Mind to which all matter, an- 
imate, and inanimate, and all the elements of creation bow in 
submission ? Who can comprehend whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth! And who so unheedful as to say it dies 
with the body, which for a brief period, it inhabits! No!no! 
it cannot die! Mind cannot die! ir Is A LIVING CREATION 
OF ITSELF! eternal as Eternity —the elementary substance of 
Divinity —a part and parcel of God himself! 











HENRY CLAY. 
A gentleman, desirous of taking with him to Europe a num- 


kiz 





ber of full length Daguerreotype likenesses of the Hon. 
Henry Clay, sent from Lexington to Cincinnati for our 
accomplished townsman, Mr. HAWKINS, the Photographist, 
who left for Ashland on the 14th inst., for that purpose, where 
we hope he will meet with that almost unrivalled success which 
generally attends his efforts. No better person could have 
been selected than Mr. Hawkins, for his likenesses even seem 
like living pictures,— so faithful are they to the original, and 
we sincerely hope he will preserve some few of this distin- 
guished Statesman, for his rooms on Fifth st., where he now 
has some of the most distinguished men of the country, and 
where the likeness of Mr. Clay would be a great addition, and 
a few years hence when this great Orator shall have passed 
from among us, an invaluable one. 


THE WEATHER. 


For a few days past the weather has been very chilly, so 
much so that we have not found it uncomfortable, morning and 
evening, to be clothed in a winter garb. 

What the cause from such melting heat —as oppressed us a 
short time since—to this opposite attack, is, we are una- 
ble to divine; and we think it will be productive of much sick- 
ness, though we hope to the contrary. People, however, 
should be very guarded, when such sudden changes are occur- 
ring, about ex posing themselves in too thin habiliments. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, 


A pamphlet bearing the title *REMARKS ON THE CULTURE 
OF THE GRAPE, AND THE MANUFACTURE OF WINE IN THE 
WESTERN STATES’ —BY MeEuLzER FLAGG, M. D.,—has 
been laid on our table, and from a perusal ot which we glean 
much interesting, and statistical information. 

A few years since, and the production of Wine, from the 
grape of our own soil, was a something not to be thought of 
— but later years and actual experiments have proved to the 
contrary, and Vineyards have already become matters of no 
In view 
of these things and the advantages that will arise from the 
culture of the grape and the plentitude of pure American 
wine, the writer says — 


small importance to the farmer and horticulturalist. 





“There is a common idea, entertained out of wine provinces, 
that wine is not a wholesome beverage, which strikes)met\as: a 
vulgar error. Bad wime, bad drink, or bad food, may) betun- 
wholesome: but this is foreign to the question. If the\poorer 
classes are compelled to drink bad liquor, as heretofore/in'this 
country, would it not confer a blessing upon them to'furnish a 
healthy substitute? The idea that the Americun people will 
ever become a nation of entire water drinkers, I'think is foun- 
ded upon neither common sense, nora 


the people, and, like all ultra notions, will have its re-action.—- 


correct. knowledge of 


It is a well known fact, that the people in. all wine provinces 
are temperate and healthy, and much superior to those where 
wine is not used as acommon beverage. In the wine districts 
of Germany, the people are much morejintelligent and spright- 
ly, as well as temperate, than they are in the northern part.— 
The question is often asked, does not the use of wine create a 
desire for alcoholic drinks? I answer, with many intelligent 
men, [ have never known the use of PURE WINE to produce 
such result. I am confident that the introduction of pure light 
wine as a common beverage, will produce a great national and 
moral reform —one that will be recieved by our temperance 
brethren ere long, asa national blessing — one that will com- 
pletethe work they have already begun. The temperance 
cause is rapidly preparing public sentiment for the introduc- 
tion of pure American wine. So long as public taste remaius 
vitiated by the use of malt and alcoholic drinks, it will be im- 
possible to introduce light, pleasant wines, exce pt to a limited 
extent; but, just in proportion as strong drinks are abandoned 
a more wholesome one will be substituted. Instead of pay ing 
millions to foreigners, as we now do for deleterious drinks, as 
brandy and wine, let us produce from our own hill sides, a 
wholesume beverage that will be within the reach ofall, the 
poor as well as the rich.” 

The following statistical information will doubtless be inter- 
esting tomany. He says: 

“My friend, A. Randall, has kindly furnished me with the 
following analysis of soils, from the Agricultural Survey of 
Hamilton county, made by Charles Whittlesey and A. Ran- 
dall, Esqs. 

“The first analysis is made from sane a from the hills 
opposite Cincinnati, in Kentucky. 

No. I. From wild land; timber, beech, poplar, &. 


























COMPOSITION, 
Water, not expelled at bead deg. j - - - 2.00 
Oxide of iron, : » . - 0.30 
Carbonate of lime, : ° ° . : 2.74 
V egetable matter, - - ° ° i 13.80 
Eerthy residue, —- - bt - 81.46 
100.00 
No. If. From land worn down by 25 years’ cropping. 
COMPOSITION. 
Oxide of iron - - - . - 0.31 
Carbonate of lime, - - : ° 3.91 
Vegetable matter, - - - : : 3.10 
Farthy residue, - - - - - 91.31 
Water, : ; - ° . - - 1.37 
100,00 


No. III. From the hills in Mill Creek township, Hamilton 
county; wild land; timber, sugar maple, beech, walnut, &c. 








COMPOSITION, 
Oxide of iron, . , - - - - 2.00 
Vegetable matter, - - - - - 10,00 
Carbonate of lime, - . . . - 4.00 
Sand and clay,, : - - . : 70.00 
Water of absorption and loss - - - 5.00 
Specific gravity, 2.29. — 
100.00 

No. IV. Subsoil; color, light yellow. 

COMPOSITION, 
Carbonate of lime, . : - : : 2.00 
Vegetable matter, y - - - - 0.30 
Oxide of iron, - - - - - : 0.31 
Sand and clay, : - - - - - 94.17 
Water of absorption and loss, - - - 2.40 
Carbonate of Magnesia, - - - - 0.82 

Specific gravity, 2.33 

100.00 


No. V. Analysisof gray limestone from some of the hills 
near Cincinnrti. 
Limestone Rock.—CoMposiTion. 





Carbonate of lime, ° t aie ° : 90.92 
Peroxide of iron, . : s . ° - 3.14 
Matter insoluble in mur. ac., * * e 1.90 
Carbonate of magnesia, - - - ° 1.11 
Silex from solution, ape ° ° ° 0.79 
Water escaped by heg. . - - . 1.13 
Loss, - - - - . - - 4111 

100.00 


From the above analysis, it appears that our soils contain, 
including subsoils, from three to four per cent of carbonate of 
lime, and:the rocks from 80 to 90. Itis a singular fact, that 
the soils}though resting upon limestone, contain no larger 
proportion’ofthe carbonate of lime ina state of detrition, 
than other. soils where limestone isnot found. It is stated by 
French cheniists, that'some ofthe fertile soils of Europe cou- 
tain 25, 28, 30, and’37‘per cent. of the carbonate of lime-— 
This is certainly avery great difference between our rich 
Western soils and those of Europe; and it suggests the inqui- 
ry, whether this difference is actual, or the result of different 
modes of analysis. In our analysis, if we include the rocks 
with the soils, the per cent. of carbonate of lime will be equal, 
if not greater, than the very best soils of Europe. 
in his| Agricultural Survey, says there is no doubt the fertility 


Coleman, 


of soil depends yery much upon the proportion of calcareous 
“Yet the operation of lime to the purposes of vegeta- 
Although 
we are ignorant of the modus operandi of the carbonate of 


matter. 
tion, thus far, is a subject involved in obscurity.” 


lime upon the growth of the vine, or qualities of the fruit, 
still one fact is certain: there is not a dry wine of any known 
celebrity, but what is produced upon a soil more or less calca- 
reous.”” 


TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


I cannot believe that earth is man's abiding place. [t can- 
not be that our life is cast up by the ocean of eternity to float 
a moment upon its waves and sink into nothingness! Else 
why isit that the glorious aspirations which leap like angels 
from the temple of our hearts, are forever wandering about 
and unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud 
come over us witha beauty that is not of earth, then pass off 
and leave us to muse on their faded loveliness? Why is it 
that the stars who hold their festival around the midnight 
throne, are set above the grasp of our limited faculties, for- 
ever mocking us with their unhappy glory, and finally, why is 
it that the bright forms of human beauty are presented to our 
view, and then taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon the heart 
We are born for a bigher destiny than that of earth: there is 
a realm where rainbows never fade, where the stars will be 
out before us, like islets that slumber on the ocean; and where 
the beings that pass before us like shadows, will stay in our 
presence forever! — [ Bulwer. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


BY PROF. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


(CONTINUED. ) 
CHAPTER III. 

‘There be stories tolden in pictures as well as in bokes, and 
a cunning paynter doth discourse with his pencil even as a rea- 
dy wryter doth with his pen; and some do think he hath the 
rreater honor and the dignity; inasmuch as genius is more ex- 
celling m artes than in lettres.’ 

On the opposite side of the mere of Eden, half a mile from 
the village, was situated a gentlema~'s seat, with its lawns and 
gardens extending quite to the water. It was called ‘Rose- 
mont,’ and was the residence of Colonel Odlin, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the then recent war of the revolution, 
and now with fresh military honors, an ample fortune, and an 
only daughter, had retired to this lovely spot. He was proud 
and haughty, and educated his daughter in aristocratic seclu- 
sion; but nevertheless occasionally permitted her to visit 
Eden, and once a month attend the village church. Mary 
Elizabeth Odlin was a sweet, delicate girl, with soft black eyes 
of the identical rich color of her auburn hair, which at every 
motion of her head, reflected a sunny hue of gold: her com- 
plexion was unsullied as snow, and so transparent was the skin 
of her hands, temples, and round white neck, that the veins 
could be followed by the blue tints underneath. She was 
scarcely sixteen, a little below the middle height, with a round 
full figure, light and agile in its motion as the pet fawn that ac- 
companied her in all her walks. She had a lively spirit, a 
gentle temper, a musical laugh, and a smile so sweet and ex- 
pressive of her happy heartedness, that one could not look up- 
on, without feeling an interest in her; few saw without loving 
her. I forgot to say, too, that she sang with great simplicity 
and taste, several gentle songs; had an exquisite hand and the 
most loveable little foot inthe world. Somehow or other it 
chanced that Henry Irvine and she had once met, the year 
before, and from that period, young as they both were, a si- 
lent, unspoken, but increasing mutual passion, sprung up in 
their hearts. 

Atsunset of the day on which the events just related had 
transpired, Mary was seated in a little favorite bower, at the 
foot of the garden, that looked upon the water, and from 
which was a view of the village, spread out before her like a 
picture, when she descried a boat containing two persons, put 
off from the opposite side of the lake, and rapidly approach 
the spot where she was seated. A glance at the form of the 
individual,in.the stern told her that it was none other than 
Henry,; while inthe broad shoulders and shaggy bare head 
of the.oarsman, she could not help recognizing his insepara- 
ble companion, Davy Dow. Scarce had the boat touched the 
snowy beach, ere Mary flew to meet it, and was in the arms 
ef Heary. They walked together silently for a few moments, 
beneath the water-oaks that overhung the winding shore, 
when, after they had retired a little apart from observation, 
Henry, who, to Mary’s surprise, had remained moody as well 
as silent, and wholly forgetful of his usual lightness of spirits 
stopped suddenly, and impressively said to her: 

‘Mary, I have come to bid you good bye.’ 

“Henry " was the exclamation that escaped her lips at this 
announcement. 

‘It is true. Ileave Eden with the dawn.” 

‘Whither? 

‘To seek'my fortune —and, in after years to return, if you 
will then\have proved true to me, to claim you, dare I say it, 
as my bride!’ 

He warmly pressed her to his heart as he spoke, and looked 
anxiously into her face for a reply. 

For'a moment, the gentle girl remained silent. The sud- 
denness of the announcement had stunned her, and she was 
incapable of speaking. At length recovering her usual man- 
ner, she said playfully : 

‘You say so but to try my affection, Henry. If this is all 
you wish, although I ought not to humor you, I will frankly 
tell you that my love, young as we both are, shall never meet 
with a change.’ 

‘Your father?’ 

‘With his approval, always, Henry.’ 

‘But the wealthy Colonel Ocdlin will never approve the love 
of a poor lad, unknown to birth and fortune.’ 

‘My father will ever seek the happiness of his only child, 
Henry; and my happiness will never be sacrificed even to his 
own pride of birth end fortune.’ 
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‘Yet thrice has he forbidden me to speak, and have you for- 
gotten, Mary, when he so rudely thrust me to one side, at the 
church door, when I offered to assist you in descending from 
the carriage?’ 

‘Speak not of this now — ‘twas a hasty act. 1 wish to learn 
what you mean by saying you have come to bid me farewell?’ 

‘It needs no explanation. I have struck ‘the master a blow, 
and the whole village has risen against me. Even my good 
foster mother, if I may call her such, has forbidden me the 
shelter of her roof, until T have asked the tyrant’s pardon.’ 

‘And you will not? 

‘And I will not.” 

‘I am very sorry this has chanced! You have been impru- 
dent and over-hasty, I fear, Henry. Your temper is too quick 
to take fire at every spark that comes in contact with it. 
What could have provoked you to sorasha thing! Sacrilege 
would scarce have been a greater crime in the eyes of the vil- 
lagers.’ 

‘He bade me take off—but no, I will not speak of it,’ he 
said, blushing with mingled shame and indignation, ‘let it 
suffice, Mary, that he insulted me and I struck him.’ 

‘That 'a did, Miss Mary,’ said Davy, who had approached 
them unperceived, ‘and I hit um a dig i’ the ribs, too, that 
knocked the wind oot o’ the body on um. Young Measter 
Henry was right, and had he no’ licked the Measter, I fegs! 
I'd a felt mighty like lickin’ Henry myself, savin’ you pres- 
ence, Miss Mary; and so I came to tell yees yer father is coo- 
min’ doon the walk, and might'nt altogether — know Measter 
Henry,’ —here Davy completed his intelligence with a wink 
and a hieroglyphical screwing up of his face that was easily 
interpreted by the lovers. 

‘I must leave dearest,’ said Henry, quickly. *Go and shove 
off the boat, Davy. Farewell Mary, dear Mary,’ he would 
have said more, but the fullness of his heart impeded utter- 
ance, 

‘Whither do you go, Henry” she asked, lifting her face wet 
with tears, from his shoulder. 

‘To Philadelphia, to carve out my own fortunes — to accom- 
plish something, dearest girl, to make me worthy of you. Will 
you love me while I am absent?’ 

‘Love you, Henry dearest! how can you doubt me?” 

‘Will you promise, then, to wait for me seven years? If 
you do not hear from me then, either for good or for evil, you 
shall then be free.’ 

‘I promise to be yours and none other's while life lasts,” she 
replied, earnestly. 

‘Task only forseven years. Will you promise” 

‘I promise,’ she said, fervently and affectionately. 

‘God bless you, then, Mary! I shall have something to 
cheer my exile. I shall not return until Col. Odlin, haughty 
as he is, shall take me by the hand with pride, and in that hand 
place the tremulous little member I now clasp init. Adieu, 
adieu, dearest. When you next hear from me it will be with 
honor. Only be true to me.’ 

‘Do you see those twin stars, just appearing in the evening 
sky? —they shall be emblems of our love. Look at them of- 
ten, when absent far from me, and doubt it not!” 

A hasty embrace —a passionate kiss —the first he had ever 
placed upon her sweet mouth, and. they had parted. The 
boat contaming the fading figure of Henry shot rapidly across 
the lake, while Mary turning to meet her parent, joined him 
before he reached the bottom of the avenue, or had descried 
them, and returned with him silently and sadly towards the 
house. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was known throughout the village, long before the close 
of the succeeding day, that Henry Irvine had suddenly and 
secretly departed from his native village, no one knew whith- 
er: and thereupon great was the triumph of Dominie Spankie 
and his adherents. It would occupy more space than we have 
allowed ourselves in the compass of this sketch, to recount 
the adventures of the high spirited boy ere he entered the 
path by which he was to travel onward to fortune, fame, and 
felicity. He arrived in Philadelphia pennyless and friendless, 
without definite aim or object, resting his hopes of success 
solely on the confused, but too frequent erroneous notion, 
common with the country lads of his state, that there, and 
there alone he could make his fortune. Aside from his own 


peculiar case, far better, indeed, would it have been now for 
thousands of such if they had staid at home to till the soil or 
labor at the bench of the mechanic. 

With a small pack lashed to his back, a staff in his hand, 
and his garments travel-worn and dusty, he entered the city 
by the Schuylkill bridge, an hour before sunset of the third 
day after his departure from Eden: and after winding through 





several streets, he found himself loungiag down the great = 


thoroughfare of Chestnut street, staring at the numerous gay 
signs and novel sights that every where met his rustic gaze; 
the while diligently pondering in his mind which of the count. 
less means of livelihood in which he saw the citizens engaged, 
he should select, and make the first step towards the accom- 
plishment of his high objects. As he gazed into the dazzling 


windows of a jeweller’s shop, he thought he should like to be : 
a jeweller; but he thought of Col. Odlin, and shook his head. | 


‘He will never give his daughter toa mechanic!’ was his men- 
tal language. ‘Yet why should be not? was the question that 


irresistibly forced itself upon his ingenious mind. ‘Should | | 


not still be Henry Irvine, whether I were a mechanic or a 


merchant? He could not answer his own query: and being | 


puzzled by the nice distinctions that society has formed, he 


turned from the showy window and continued his walk. ‘Shall Z 


Ibe a storekeeper?’ he inquired, as he observed the well- 
dressed young men that were selling silks and muslins across 
mahogany counters to beautiful women. 
with an observing air, for a few seconds and then turning 
away, said, ‘No, I feel within me that [ am destined for a more 
manly, aud far higher destiny, than I see this to be.’ 

Thus, in turn, every pursuit offered itself, for the passing 


moment to his choice, and each, in turn, as it was presented, | 


was mentally rejected. Atlengtha small, unassuming sign, 
caught his atiention, on which he read in gilded characters, 
‘R. PEALE, PorTRAIT PAINTER.’ 
eye, and he read them aloud, while a glow of pleasure lighted 
up his countenance. After surveying the sign fixedly a few 
seconds, as if his glance was fascinated, he struck the end oi 
his staff energetically upon the pavement, and exclaimed, ‘1 
will become a painter!’ 

‘Will you, my lad? said a pleasant voice near him. 

He looked up with surprise, and saw a middle aged gentle- 
man, witha gold headed cane in his hand, and a benevolent, 
yet highly intellectual countenance, standing in the door and 
gazing on him with that friendly air and look of interest which 
is so readily translated and appreciated by a stranger among 
strangers. Henry blushed on finding himself so particularly 
the object of attention, and stammered something, he knew 
not what, in his confusion; but instantly recovering himself, 
encouraged by the kind manner of the gentleman, he repeat- 
ed, with modest firmness: 

‘Yes sir, E would like to become a painter.’ 

‘Come into my studio, then. Perhaps you would be pleased 
to look at some of the paintings there.’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure in the world, sir,’ said Henry, 
while his face beamed with gratitude and delight. 

He then quickly followed him into an upper room, which 
was lined on every side with dark green cloth; and he ob- 
served that the only light it received came in through the top 
of a single window, which to subdue its strength and properly 
temper it, was covered with fine white tissue paper, and noi- 
withstanding the softened character of the light and the small- 
ness of the aperture, it did not escape him that it was so man- 
aged as far berter to show what was in the room, than she 
glare of noon-day from many windows could do. The apart- 
ment was hung round with pictures, more in number than 
Henry before believed were in the whole world put together; 
and, for a few moments after entering, he remained silent, 
with mingled wonder and astonishment. A new creation 
seemed to have broken upon him. He at first looked about 
wholly bewildered. Gradually, at length, he grew familiar- 
ized with the scene, and wandered from picture to picture 
with that reverent delight which true genius, in such a situa- 
tion, alone can experience. The benevolent painter watched 
him, with a gratified smile on his benign countenance; and 
after enjoying for some time the unsophisticated rapture of 
the rustic youth, a thought seemed suddenly to strike him: for 
going to acorner of the room, he drew from a pile of dust; 
paintings, an old piece of canvass, on which was painted an 
unfinished bead of St. John, by Michael Angelo, and, as if 
by accident, placed it in the range of his vision. Henry 
glanced at the old painting, an instant, and was about to pass 
on toa fresh and brilliant picture, by a mocern artist, when 
something in the head arrested his attention. He stopped 
and gazed upon it steadily for a few seconds, and with increa- 
sing wonder; and while his eye lighted up with the fire of en- 
thusiasm — the blood leaped to his temples — his breath came 
and went quick, and finally, clasping his hands together, he 
bent forward in the involuntary attitude of adoration; then, 
as if gradually overcome by the presence of the spirit of ge- 
nius, he slowly dropped upon one knee, and said in tones ¢! 
awe: 

‘IT Is THE WORK OF GOD AND NOT OF MAN" 


The last words arrested his | 


He watched them | 
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The painter, awed by the woaderful impression the head 
had made upon the boy, struck by the extraordinary language 
he had given utterance to, and affected by the sublimity of the 
whole scene, gazed npon him fora moment with wonder and 


brace, and burst into tears. ‘The Spirit of God is in the 
child! he cried, ‘and Heaven has directed thy wandering 
footsteps hither. Henceforward we will part not till the pu- 
pil shall have excelled the master.’ 

CHAPTER VY. 

Seven years had nearly passed away since the departure of 
Henry Irvine from his native village, when one morning at 
breakfast table, Colonel Odlin, as was his custom, opened his 
newspaper, the old ‘Philadelphia Gazette,’ which came to him 
in those days, regularly once a week, prepared leisurely to 
diiscuss it over his coffee: an Epicurean method of breakfast- 
ing, to which retired old gentlemen, particnlarly if they have 
been in the army, are much given. Mary, his blooming daugh- 
She was now 
ripeness of her beauty; and in her lovely face and 
She had 
continued to cherish her young love for Henry absence sery- 


ter, sat Opposite, presiding over the coffee-urn. 
ia the 
form, all that the bud had promised was realized. 


ing rather to strengthen than diminish it; yet, from the eve- 
ving he had parted with her on the shore of the little lake, 
But, 


with a true woman’s constancy and hope, measuring his love 


she had received from him no intelligence whatever. 


hy her own, she felt assured that wherever he was, he contin- 
ved faithful, and would, within the time he had promised, re- 
turn to claim her hand. 


‘| wonder who this young American painter can be, who 
makes so much noise in the world,’ said Col. Odlin, pushing 
back his spectacles and laying down the paper beside him, 
while he drank his coffee. ‘I scarcely, of late, take up a news- 
paper that I do not find an eulogium on this young artist. 
Really, I am proud of my country, girl,’ he continued, with 
unimation; ‘we shall yet, believe me, give lessons to England 
both in the arts and literature as well as we have already done 
in arms.’ 

The attention of Mary was immediately awakened, for all 
mystery connected with young aspirants for fame, had inter- 
esi for her; her thoughts, moreover, were at that moment, 
running on her absent lover and his probable career, and the 
words of her father, indifferent as they would have been to 
an ordinary listener, instantly roused her curiosity. 

‘Do you mean that extraordinary genius, who is now in Eng- 
laud? she asked, with an assumed carelessness. 

‘Who else, child? 1 am proud of him, and his country 
should be proud of him. 


She should welcome him with open 
arins when he returns! 


What class of men reflect such glory 
on the age and country as painters?) They are the pet chil- 
dren of genius, their pathway, above that of all other men, is 
heavenward, and honor and glory encompass their upward 
light, like a shining cloud. Listen to this, and see if it does 
ot cause your American blood to mount to your brow with 
national pride!’ and setting his glasses to suit his vision, the 
urdent old soldier read aloud from the Gazette, the following 
paragraph: 

‘We learn with great pleasure that Peale’s celebrated pupil, 
whose briliiant career we have often had occasion to allude to 
in our columns, has at let length left Rome, where by the force 
of genius alone — for to birth and parentage we learn he owes 
nothing, both being alike involved in obscurity — he has held 
rank with nobles and princes, and from allclasses received the 
homage due to his commanding talents. The London paper 
from which we obtain our information, also says, ‘that it hav- 
ing been his intention to return somewhat leisurely from Italy 
to the United States, he has taken England in his way, where, 
his fame having preceded him, he has daawn from their Ma- 
jesties the most flattering personal attention. At their com- 
mand, he has consented to delay his departure for America, 
until he has taken portraits, not only of their Majesties, but 
The Duke of Sussex and the Earl 
of Wellesley, both sat to him in Rome, some months since, of 
whom he has taken most extraordinary likenesses, the truth 
ot which is only surpassed by the spirit and beauty of the ex 
ecution. These will be, in a few days, placed in the royal gal- 


of the whole royal family. 


lery. We congratulate this distinguished young painter's 
countrymen on the possession of an artist of such high merit, 
and console ourselves that genius belongs to no land nor realm; 
but, inasmuch as its empire is over the intellect, so is its dwell- 
ing place only limited by the boundaries that confine the im- 
mortal mind. We learn that it is his intention to return to 
America as soon as he shall have fulfilled his present engage- 


meats to their majesties.’ 


‘There, my daughter, is a man whom men should delight to 
honor. The title genius has given him isa far nobler one 
than the noblest the patent of a king can confer.’ 

Mary assented in her heart to these sentiments of her fath- 
er, but did not open her lips, for her thoughts were busy, her 
ideas confused —her hopes, feelings, wishes, all in commo- 
tion. His name, strangely enough, was not given in the pa- 
per, and the impression singularly and unaccountably forced 
itself, each moment increasing in strength upon her mind, that 
At length as 
thought built itself on thought it almost reached positive con- 


the young painter was the exiled Henry. 
viction in her mind. ‘If you hear of me, it will be with hon- 
or! She remembered these parting words, and also called to 
mind that talent for sketching which had been the cause of 


their separation. ‘Oh, if it should indeed be Henry! and the 





ambition of her love which would give its object no inferior 


station among men, whispered her to cherish the hope. 
(CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CASKET. 

} 

Marterra July 6th 1846. | 

Mr. BENNETT, } 
Dear Sir,— Thinking a few items of my own 


might not come amiss to your numerous circle of readers, I 
have hastily scratched off the following. 

As you will, doubtless, recollect, it was upon the 12th of 
June and on Friday, raining, as the old women say, pitchforks, 
when, with my new clothes on, (they have been worn only 
two years) I gathered up my fixings, 


hoisted an umbrella 


and made a break for the “MARY Pet.” Now I say [hois- 
ted my umbrella, butif my umbrella had hoisted me, it would 
only. have accomplished what it tried amazing hard to do; but 
failing in success of that kind, out of pure spite I suppose, it 
turned itself wrong side out, thereby forming a tunnell that 
Now its all 
very fine to sit in some comfortable place and READ about a 
somebody getting their new clothes wet, and all the blacking 
rubbed off their boots, but I tell you there is no particular 


“didn’t do any thing else” but drench me nicely. 


fun in BEING that same somebody as I was. 

Well, I got on board the Mary Pell—(by the way you 
know how this little boat travels, and how that Capt Pratz- 
man don’t allow wood to be burned without Mary accounts 
for it, and how polite the officers are, and how well the pas- 
sengers fare, and how —well, enough; you know it all of 
course —) and was soon under way, leaving the goodly town 
of Lawrenceburgh in the distance, and bearing down, up 
rather, for Cincinnati, at the rate of ten knots an hour, where 
we soon arrived and where I remained for one week, and 
then left for Portsmouth on board the steamer ASHLAND, 
commanded by Capt Clark, and well commanded at that. — 
She is the first tetotal boat I have ever had the pleasure of 
traveling on, which speaks highly for her conscientious own- 
ers, who reside in Portsmouth. They run herand the BELLE- 
ATR, I understand, upon the same principle — no liquor drank 
—no cards played and I was pleased to learn such had been 
the case from the start. 

Finding she was from Portsmouth, I supposed I should find 
that a temperance place, but I did not so mnch so, as I had 
hoped ; and I was more surprised when I learned that all the 
efforts to make it such, with but a few honorable exceptions, 
were through the Mechanics, who are the bone and sinew of 
that city, and who by the way, have all the burden to bear. — 
The old wealthy citizens are a class that would cause any place 
to drag; they are what I call the dregs of aristocracy, and 
of that kind who would freely sway the sceptre of oppres- 
sion over the working man. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 








tages produced by these would-be tyrants, there is a class of | 


wealthy men in Portsmouth by far more liberal. One of the 
most extensive Rolling mills in the West is owned and carried 
on by a liberal wealthy Mechanic, and though the geographi- 
cal situation of Portsmouth would warrant it one of the most 
flourishing towns West, the Capitalists with but few honest 
exceptions, being of that penurious oppressive class, spoken 
of, have brought a stigma upon its actual advantages. But 
the town is on the increase, and honest industry is bound to 
outlive such a set of vampires, who have made it a point to ery 
down all religious privilages except such as they wish to sus- 
tain; and though the town contains the different Protestant 
Charches, their were but two, the Methodist and Episcopal, 
represented with Ministers,--and the members of those are 
pulling apart like contrary yoked cattle. One party declares 
themselves correct in principle, because they are plain and 
sincere—the other hold that they are more to be respected, as 
they possess a majority of the wealthy families as their mem- 
bers. I shall not express my belief as to which are to blame, 
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but leave community to judge. 


[stopped at the American 
Hotel, a well conducted house, kept by Mr. St. Johns, and the 
list of subscribers I sent you of course speaks for itself. To 
show you that a portion of the citizens are literary, I will men 
tion that two papers, are liberally supported there by the Me: 
chants and Mechanics, and well conducted. 

I left Portsmouth for Marietta on the steamer Milwaukie, « 
splendid boat, though not strictly a temperance one. She is 
an anti-gambling boat, which I was happy to learn. Her gen 
tlemanly Capiain, whose name is Clarke, is calculated to make 
his passengers as happy as the next man. Success to the Mi! 
waukie, and all boats conducted upon the same moral, and 
business principle. 

I had a pleasant trip to Marietta, where I was escorted to 
the Mansion Honse, the principal Hotel of that town. Mari- 
etta isa place of some note, but not very well known. It is 
the oldest town in Ohio, but has suffered many places to go 
ahead of it in numbers, noise, and notoriety. Many have sup 
posed it unhealthy, but the countenances of the people wil! 
prove all such reports to be founded upon speculative motives 
Doubtless their neighbors above, on the Virginia shore, in their 
plenitude of anti-Yankeeism have dealt largely in disparage- 
1 believe 
it is considered by all to be entitled to the worthy title of the 


ments of all sorts, and by no means without effect. 


“Yankee North East” of Ohio, and was at one period extolled as 
such by the Yankee Geographer, Morse, for about thirty years 
who then turned his tune and pronounced it a bad location. — 
The reason of the town remaining about the same-in popula- 
tion and improvements in general, is accounted )for, by his pic- 
ture having been drawn in a light to hold-the place as one oi 
the most unhealthy localities, and copied Sy most Geographi- 
Here is a 
from Goodrich’s Universal Gaz@iteer—1832. “Marietta is 
beautifully situated, und is the only town of any consequence 
inthe State, but is not at present a flourishing place; the «treets 
are annually flooded by the river.” 


cal writers, taking him as their guide. specimen 


Most towns on the Ohio are subject to inundation, the con 
venience of being near the river leading men to build within 
reach of the floods, when at no great distance, building sites 
beyond all danger of inundation, may be had at inferior prices 
The town, with the exception of a small portion, is situated on 
a beautiful elevated plain. The pleasantness of its location is 
not inferior to that of any town in the State, and I think that 
all who are not prejudiced against the place, by some selfish 
motive, will agree with me when I say, that in health, morali- 
ty, as well as beauty, it is the Eden of the Buckeye State ; anc 
this fact can be sustained by the moral couduct ofits institu 
tions, which are well encouraged, andiare not.eecond to any 
ot those East, especially the College and. Acadaniy. [ might 
go on and speak of other facts, which shouldbe spoken.of, but 
my article is now too lengthy. i,however,Have.an article un- 
der way, in which I expect to describe the. ancient curiosities 
of the town, which by far excelianything I have ever witness- 
ed. G. 


CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLIFIED. 

I have somewhere heard of a regiment ordered to a small 
town to take it. I think it was Tyrol ; but whatever it was. 
it chanced that the place was settled by a-colony who believed 
inthe Gospel of Christ, and proved their faith by their works 
A courier from the neighboring village informed them that 
troops were advancing to take the town. 
swered, ‘if they WILL take if, they must.” 


They quietly an- 
Soldiers soon 
came riding in with colors flying, and piping their shrill de- 
fiance. They looked around for an enemy and saw the farme 
at the plow, the blacksmith at his anvil, and the women at 
their churns and spinning wheels. Babies crowded to hear 
the music, and the boys ran out to see the pretty trainers, with 
feathers and bright buttons, “the harlequins of the 16th 
century.’ Of course none of these were ina proper position 
to be shot at. 
«* Where are your soldiers ?"’ they asked. 


’ was the brief reply. 


, 


* We have none,’ 

« But we have come to take the town.’ 

« Well, friends, it is before you. ” 

«« But there is nobody to fight.’ 

« No, we are all christians.” 

Here was an emergency altogether unprovided for ; a sort 
of resistance which no bullet could hit ; a fortress perfect!s 
bomb proof. ‘The commander was perplexed. 

“If there is nobody to fight with, of course we cannot fight,” 
said he. “ Itis impossible to take such a townas this.” 

So he ordered the horses heads to be turned about, and they 
carried the human animals out of the village as guiltless as 
they entered, and perchance somewhat wiser.—MRs. Cui 
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LATEST FROM OREGON. 
During the last days of June Messrs. J. Bond, W. Parkin- | 
son, W. Delany and two other persons ‘arrived at Indepen- | 
| 





dence, Mo., direct from Oregon. They left that country on 
the Ist of March, 1846. They met severe snow storms in the 
mountains which delayed their passage. On the 10th of June | 
met the company of emigrants from St, Joseph at Fort Lara- | 
mie —all of them having gotten along pretty well and in good | 
spirits. The companies which left Independence this spring 
were scattered, and had lost some stock, but were getting | 
along well. There were some 43 negroes purporting to be | 
Mormons getting along slowly. On the 14th of June they, | 
the first mentioned persons, were charged upon by some 200 
Indians, (Otoes) who supposed them to be their enemies, (the 
Chians) but as soon as they discovered them to be Americans, 
they did not molest them, but came up to them, exchanged 
civilities and departed —also while crossing Snake river — 
the Snake Indians charged on them, and even fired a gun or 
two, but seeing signs of fight among them and no exhibition | 
of fear, though so few in number, they soon dispersed. 

A company had undertaken to cut a road through the Cas- | 
cade mountains, and even bound themselves in writing in the | 
sum of $5,000 for the fulfilment of it —it is to be completed | 
by the time the emigrants arrive. In the spring of 1845, 75 | 
persons died in crossing the plains, caused by getting lost 
while following Pilot Meek from Bosieu to Falls on the Col- | 
umbia river. Thirty wagons in the company went into the 
Cascade mountains and there remained until the spring had | 
fairly set in and were then able to come out. 

When these men left Oregon, wheat and every thing was 
very plenty, enough to furnish all the inhabitants and emi- | 
grants subsistence and much to spare. — [Cin. Com. 





RE eee Cee ee wee ee eee 
NANTUCKET BURNT!! | 
We find the following in the Washington Union of the 17th, | 
published late in the evening and received by Telegraph. 
New York, Jury 15, 1846—afternoon. | 
The great part of Nantucket burnt down. Fire still ra- | 
ging. 
LATER. —'The Telegraph brings the following Extra: 


NANTUCKET, Tuesday, July 14, 
gto8 A. M. ; 

It becomes our melancholy duty to record one of the most 
calamitous fires that ever occurred at this place. We have 
had anawfultime. The fire is still raging. The whole square 
of buildings bounded by Main, Centre, Broad and Federal 
streets is in ruins, and nearly all the buildings opposite those 
which formed the square. Trinity Church is now in flames. 
All the buildings on North Water street as far as A Mitchell's 
inclusive, all the buildings on Main street, from G. H. Rid- 
dells’ to Straight wharf on Union street as far as the building 
occupied by the town officers, including Washington street, 
as far as captainJ. H. Pease’s. Dr. Ruggle’s house on Orange 
street was blown up, and arrested the flame at that point. — 
The aggregate loss is at present incalculable. The ENQUIRER 
and Mirror offices are both destroyed. 





ARREST OF GAMBLERS. — Day before yesterday, B. Nash | 
and E. Robinson were brought before Mayor Spencer on a 
charge ot gambling, and their faro table, checks, &c., taken 
possession of. Henry Alms and Peter Thompson went their 
bailin $1000 each to appear yesterday for further examina- 
tion. They did not appear, forfeiting their bail, but T. Ham- 
ilton, prosecuting witness, did. As HE was leaving the May- 
or’s office he was attacked by three persons viz: D. Garrish, 
Sam Patch and Alph Allen. This, of course, was preconcer- 
ted. Hamilton got his face cut and his coat torn off. He ran 
into Libeau's —drew his six barrelled pistol —the three ran, 
and allescaped. Warrants are out for the parties. The ex- 
citement was great, but the fighting small. Thus has ended 
the first arrest under the gambling act, but the end is not yet, 
mark that. —[Cin. Cem. July 17th. 





CHOLERA. — We find the following startling paragraph in 
an eastern paper:—-The London correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Atlas, writing on the day of the sailing of the Britannia, 
says —‘‘It is reported to-day in the city, that the Asiatic chol- 
era has made its appearance at Hull. It has been known for 
some time that the cholera has appeared in several places be- 
tween India and Russia, it having taken precisely the same 
route as it did many years since 





| Mr. Alger and Col. Bomford superintended the casting. This 
| ‘peace maker” will probably pay its respects to San Juan 


| ed below the city, 


pairs on the canal. 
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Deatu or Capt. JoHN PAGE. — This gallant officer who | 
distinguished himself in the battle of the Pala Alto, and in! 
which he received a dreadful wound, breathed his last yester- 
day morning at half past three o’clock, on board the steamer 
Missouri, when a short distance above Cairo. 
have been brought to this city for interment. 

(St. Louis Era. 


GREAT CoLLectTion oF Binns. — The ornithological col- 
lection owned by the Prince d’Essling, son of Marshal Mas- 
sena of Paris, has been purchased by Dr. Thomas Wilson, of | 
Newark, Del., through his agent in Paris, for 37,500 francs, or 
$7,500. The collection contains nearly 80,000 specimens in 
perfect preservation, belonging to some 4,000 species, and not 
only giving each sex, but the different ages, in cases when 
plumage changes. —[Cleve. Her. 


His remains 








Suspicion. — Capt. Young reports that on the 20th May, 
off cape Antonio, saw two American vessels at anchor in un- 
der the shore, where they had no bnsiness to be; and further- 
more, he saw a schooner that he considered suspicious, firing 
at the ship. — [N. O. Commercial Times, 7th. 

ATTACK ON THE CASTLE.— The Washington correspon- 
dent of the New York Herald says he has it from high au- 
thority that in Cabinet council IT WES DETERMINED TO GIVE 
ORDERS OR SANCTION AN ATTACK ON SAN JUAN d'ULLOA. 
This is just what the young men of the Navy want. 

[Baltimore Clipper, July 13. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN THE Price oF FLour.—By re- 
ference to our market review, it will be seen that a lot of 360 
barrels good country flour has been sold at $2,064 per bar- 
rel. This is considerable less than it was ever known to have 
reached before in this market; and we believe that it is ata 
lower price thana lot of good merchantable flour was ever 
sold in the United States previous to this date. 

[St. Louis New Era, 11th. 


A SMASHER.—A gun was cast at Alger’s South Boston 
Foundary, on Wednesday, intended to carry a TWo HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY pound ball, or a shell weighing ONE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY POUNDS. Its weight, when finished, will 
be 25,000 Ibs. ; its cost $1,700. Range, three miles and a half. 


D'Ulloa. It is said to be the largest gun ever cast. 


PROCLAMATION. — Gov. Edwards has issued his proclama- 
tion offering a reward of $250 for the apprehension of Henry 
R. Cleff,a German who committed a murder in Lafayette co., 
Mo., and was afterwards placed in the Ray county jail for safe 
keeping. From thence he escaped on the night of the 14th 
June. Heis about five feet eleven inches high, and of fair 
complexion. —[St. Louis Republican, July 10. 


SHot.—Mr. Price formerly market master in this city, and 
who volunteered for Texas, shot himself while ‘on his way 
down the river, while laboring under mental derangement.— 
His body was brought to our city for interment. [Lou. Dem. 

HEAT.— The excessive heat of the weather yesterday 
caused the death of two of the firemen on board the Maria. 
[St. Louis Republican, July 10. 


Drownep. — Mr. John Needham, of New Albany, a broth- 
er to Edgar Needham of this city, came to his death by 
drowning on Saturday evening last. 
river to bathe. 


He had gone into the 
[Louisville Democrat. 


VOLUNTEERS.—The steamboat Louisville, from Louisville, 
arrived here last evening, brought down as passengers, six 
companies of the second regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, 
under command of Col McKExr, who is accompanied by his 
staff. They are a fine body of men, 500 inall, and are encamp- 
The Sultana brought down the remaining 
four companies of Col. McKer’s fine regiment, with one unat- 
tached company (Capt. WiLi1aM’s, of Clark co.) They 
number in all 1000 men, and are in fine order. They proceed 
forthwith to join “Old Rough and Ready.” 

[New Orleans Commercial Times, July 6. | 





THE CANAL.—Col. Murphey, who bas just returned from 
a meeting of the directors at Connersville, informs that some 
three or four weeks will yet be required to complete the re- 


| care in his hat. 





| Spictugs, 


It is customary in some printing offices when a youth in a 
high state of verdancy commences learning his trade to send him 
on various facetious expeditions. He is often sent to a neigh- 
boring office for imaginary productions, in obtaining which he 
does not succeed, 

A ‘devil’ of tender age was lately sent to Col. K "s-of- 
fice fora QUART of editorial, to be transported with great 
He was returned with a pictoral sketch bear- 





ling aslightsimilitude to a much abused, yet quiet animal. 


This was slightly severe on the jokers in its way, perhaps, if 
they discovered its application; but their answer was more se- 
vere:— 

‘Tell him, Jehosaphat, that we desire EDITORIAL—not the 
EDITOR.’ 

@ 





“You musn't smoke here, sir,” said a captain of a North 
River steamboat toa man who was smoking among the ladies 
on the quarterdeck. ‘I musn't, hey! why not?” opening his 


| capacious mouth, and allowing the smoke lazily to escape.— 


“Didn't you see the sign ?—all gentleman are requested not ta 
smoke abaft the engine.” ~‘Bless your soul, that don’t mean 
me—I'm no geutleman !” 


The late Mrs. Jane W. was equally remarkable for her kind- 
ness of heart and absence of mind. One day, she was accos- 
ted by a beggar, whose healthy appearance startled even her, 
into a momentary doubt of the needfulness of charity in this 
instance. 

“Why,” exclaimed the good lady, “you look well able to 
work.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the supplicant; “but I have been both deaf 
and dumb these seven years.” 

“Poor man, what a heavy affliction!” exclaimed Mrs. W—., 
at the same time giving him relief with a liberal hand. 

On her return home, she mentioned the fact, remarking, 
“What a dreadful thing it is to be deprived of such precious 
faculties!” 

“But how” asked her sister, ‘did you know that the poor 
man had been deaf and dumb for seven years?” 

“Why,” was the quiet unconscious answer, “he told me so.” 





““ Why do you not hold up your head as Ido?” inquired an 
artistocratic lawyer of a farmer. 

“Squire,” replied the farmer, ‘look at that field of grain 
—all the valuable heads hang down, while those that have 
nothing in them stand upright.” 


f@S CASES, 
‘THIS paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 
The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 


pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 
sist of 








POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 
All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TERMS. 
1 year, — subscription, - - - - - - $200 
1 ;* clubs of five,- - - - - - - - - 800 
1 “ “ “ ten, “ a ad be "7 # a x 15 00 


All subscrifttions invariably in advance. 

The Editor will reside in Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, to whom 
Il letters of business, all communications (post paid) and al! 
xchanges must be directed. 

J. H. GREEN, Publisher. 
1043, Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BAILLIE & CO., 


Are authorized to receive subscriptions for the CASKKT 
by the week, month, 6 months or year, at their PeERtopicat 
Deport, 1043, Main St., where the Casket can also be pro- 
cured in single Nos., at 5 cts. each. 

L. CAPLINGER, Mapitson, INp., 
Is our authorized agent in that city. All subscriptions paid 
to him willbe promptly attended to. 
DWIGHT C. CLEVELAND, 

Is authorized to act as Traveling Agent for the CASKET, 
also the QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND Review. All subserip- 
tions paid to him will receive prompt attention. 

C. R. CAMPBELL, 

Is our authorized agent for Lawrenceburgh, and vicinity. 
He is ready to receive ar oie or to sell single Nos. of 
the CASKET, at his Periodical Depot, Short street, 1 door 
south of the Bank. 

WARNER M. BATEMAN 

Is duly authorized to receive moneys on subscription for 
Tre CASKET. 

- JOHN B. HALL, PRINTER, 














